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Moreover, a writer, a few years ago, must still have
found his opinions unconsciously coloured by the
traditional view of the relations of the Peers to the
party system, which had been adopted by the con-
stitutionalists of the preceding period. The House
of Lords was regarded as a great conservative force,
because the House of Commons was assumed to be
necessarily radical. During the interval that elapsed
between the Eeform Bill of 1832 and the defeat of
the Liberals at the general election in 1874, the
Conservatives were more often in a minority in the
House of Commons than their opponents. " Only
for fifteen "years out of the last fifty," said Mr.
Gladstone,* "has the ministry of the day possessed
the confidence of the House of Lords." Bagehot
in the Introduction to the second edition oj his
work, written in 1872, regards it as quite natural
that the Peers shoidd be in opposition to the Govern-
ment of the day* It was taken for granted that this
situation would frequently recur. Much of the
most authoritative writing on the subject was
framed on the assumption that the House of Lords
would naturally act as a steady drag upon a Ministry
and a House of Commons, both normally of liberal,
or radical, tendencies. The progressive element,
indeed, seemed likely to be so powerful, that the
slight advantage given to the other cause, by the
possession of a majority in the Upper House, could
be conceded without alarm.

Events have shaped themselves differently since

tne  great   extension   of   the   franchise   in   1867.

From that date to the end of King Edward's reign,

the Conservatives were in power more  than half

* In the essay Kin beyond Sea, originally published in 1878.